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COMMERCE AMONG THE ARCTIC COAST 
ESKIMO* 

Stefansson's book, "My Life with the Eskimo," is the best geographic 
work on the Arctic fringe of North America, if geography is chiefly the study 
of man's distribution and of his activities in relation to physical environment. 
No review yet published adequately emphasizes the human geography of this 
energetic explorer's work. It is therefore a source of real satisfaction to have 
this paper on Eskimo commerce which summarizes one novel aspect of Eskimo 
life — the annual and extended migrations for barter. 

It is found that the character of Eskimo commerce is determined by (1) 
the geographic advantages of certain routes of travel, (2) the varying char- 
acter of the natural resources, and (3) the distribution (and degree of friend- 
liness of the inhabitants) of the peopled areas. The great highway of travel 
is the sea, not, however, as water for boats propelled by men, but as ice for 
sleds hauled by dogs. Certain parts of the Greenland coast are about the only 
localities where the boat completely supplants the sled. Moreover, the summer 
season is in many places on the Alaskan coast the harvest season, first, because 
then arrive the caribou, and second and chiefly, because the whales (food, fuel, 
light) then frequent the coast; while in winter and spring there is plenty of 
leisure for travel and trade. In addition to the sea, there are the rivers, but 
they have not played an important commercial role save in Alaska and near 
Hudson Bay. 

Two important overland trade routes connect the Mackenzie River and 
Alaska with Hudson Bay and Baffin Land. One leads from the Arctic coast 
near Ogden Bay directly south across Back River to the wooded section of the 
Akilinik between 104° and 106° W. It has an abundance of game and fish 
and supplies articles of wood to a large section of the mainland coast and 
the populated islands. A northward continuation of this route extends to the 
northern part of the Boothia peninsula and a western extension crosses "Vic- 
toria Island, touches the southern tip of Banks Land and strikes the mainland 
again at Cape Parry. These routes, with one exception still in active use in 
spite of the shifting of population due to the white man's influence, are cov- 
ered entirely by sled except for the stretch between Back River and the Aki- 
linik (pack dogs). Finally, there is the shore route from the mouth of Back 
River westward to the Mackenzie with a tributary loop southwest toward Great 
Bear Lake from the neighborhood of Coronation Gulf. This coast route is 
marked by a continuous chain of ruined houses, graves and broken sleds and 
paddles. 

From Siberia come reindeer skins, jade and other beads, metal articles and 
tobacco in exchange for buckets, platters, and dishes of wood, oil, and in later 
times furs also. Some of the Siberian products start eastward to be exchanged 
for skins of wolves and caribou and stone lamps and pots. The farther east 
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the fewer the Siberian and other western wares. Some articles may pass from 
ocean to ocean in a minimum time of two and one-half years; five years are 
more likely. There is now a break in the route from Cape Parry to Banks 
Land due to the fact that the western Eskimo began to trade with the Hudson 's 
Bay Company; and fear of the westerners, and ignorance of the route, pre- 
vented the easterners from taking the places of the western traders. 

The special resources of the various districts are of course the chief basis 
of this primitive trade. One tribe (Banks Land) lives chiefly on polar bear 
and musk-oxen. The Copper Eskimo (Banks Land to Back Eiver) live in a 
region where copper is so abundant that with it they pay for most of their 
imports. The copper occurs in large, pure and easily worked masses and has 
stimulated the manufacture of a host of implements and utensils. Practically 
all the tribes of the copper region visit the wooded country to the south — the 
long slender northward extensions along the valley floors of the spruce forest 
belt of Canada. The two chief gathering regions are Bear Lake and the Aki- 
linik valley and both have long exercised a profound unifying influence on the 
culture of a large part of the Eskimo race, an extremely interesting fact in 
view of the common ignorance until recent years of these long journeys and 
' ' cosmopolitan ' ' gatherings, outside the more characteristic portions of the 
Eskimo realm. The real significance of the forest excursions of the Eskimo 
became known only when Stefansson, a few years ago, drifted south with a 
friendly band. He found that the watchful Eskimos keep to the barren inter- 
fluves and seldom make a fire, whereas the Indians and whites from the south 
keep to the valleys. The Eskimos flee at the first signs of strangers. Except 
for sleds, few articles are finished — rough-hewn sticks and planks of timber are 
carried north on their backs if the snows are late, or, as more commonly, on 
new sleds after the first snowfalls of October. They are gatherers and distrib- 
uters of wood rather than manufacturers of wooden wares. And the market for 
wood extends north to the extreme limit of the inhabited districts. 

From these circumstances it may be seen that there is "... a certain 
tribal specialization of industries and to a less extent a division of labor 
among individuals. ..." Those who live near soapstone quarries make lamps 
and pots and enjoy a decided advantage, since a finished pot weighs but ten or 
fifteen per cent, as much as the block that went to make it. One tribe sells a 
considerable number of copper snow knives. White men's goods come "in 
chiefly from the Mackenzie country and Alaska. Taken with the facts of the 
Eskimo's daily life and his migrations for game as described in "My Life 
with the Eskimo, ' ' the trading journeys of these primitive people have a 
degree of interest rarely equaled in geographical science. Isaiah Bowman. 



